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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 


ERHAPS the most difficult task for a decorator nowadays is the 
production of a house which shall be individual and attractive, 
and which shall not run the danger of becoming tiresome to its 
occupants as the years go by. People go to great trouble and 

expense sometimes to reproduce strange foreign models or to copy 
antique habitations. You read constantly in the newspapers that some 
one has built him a complete Japanese or Chinese house, or made a copy 
of a Norwegian peasant’s dwelling, or constructed a Swiss chalet. 
Lately the papers were full of the bodily removal of the chateau of Mal- 
maison from France to the banks of the Hudson. Or if it is not this you 
read of some one who has six drawing-rooms furnished in the style of 
as many nations, or of a woman who has furnished a ‘‘den’’ all in tissue 
paper. In these various bizarre attempts good and bad are both to be 
found. Foreign and antique models of decoration often have a simplic- 
ity, a richness and a charm which it is hard to find in any purely modern 
designs. Our best interior decorations are the result of a study of old 
houses, our best furniture and wall-paper are like those which our Colonial 
great-grandfathers used. But after all, we adapt them to our own mod- 
ern uses, and have Whistler etchings on the wall with Chippendale fur- 
niture in the room. 

It is very dangerous to follow the fashions, to get yourself a Louis 
Quinze drawing-room, a Turkish smoking-room and a Japanese bed- 
chamber merely because it is the passing novelty of the moment. If you 
are extremely careful, and have a certain knack for making things look 
comfortable, you will be able to produce a delightful house. Otherwise 
your rooms will look merely like a museum. 

The house which has been selected this month illustrates especially the 
unobtrusiveness of good taste. It is not lacking in individuality, and is 
by no means “‘like every other house.’’ On the other hand, there are 
almost no striking novelties, no new schemes of decoration. The house 
will be as good style in ten or twenty years as it is at present. 

Mrs. Worthington’s house is situated at Wheaton, Illinois, in a golf- 
ing community, where country life begins very early in the spring and 
barely ends at Christmas time. The house, therefore, is not merely a 
summer house. It is the chief establishment of its owners, and is occu- 
pied for so long a period that there is some formality of life and enter- 
taining. It is rather ‘‘a house in the country” than ‘‘a country house,’’ 
as the term is ordinarily used with us. With a few changes, it offers 
excellent suggestions for the decoration of a detached house in town or in 
the suburbs. 

The house is situated on the crest of a little hill. The veranda and 
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the living-rooms face away from the town and the golf club, giving a 
view over the fields. The entrance, which is seen under the portico in 
the view here printed, would be said to let you in from the back, if the 


house were in an ordinary city street. As it is, the plan shows admir- 
able adaptation to the special needs of the location. The broad veranda 
on the farther side is quite free from the unexpected intrusion of visitors, 


and by the use of the brick wall, seen at the right, the kitchen is 
secluded from view. 

The hall, of which two views are given, is approached from the door 
by a short flight of steps, with coat-room and lavatory on either side 
under the main staircase. The builders have tollowed the delightful 





EXTERIOR VIEW 


Colonial idea of having the hall extend to the farther end of the house, 
with a glass door, through which a glimpse of green may be had. But 
the scheme has been modified in a novel and decidedly successful way. 
Just beyond the broad doorways which lead on either side of the hall 
into the drawing-room and dining-room a kind of screen has been thrown 


across the hall, with a broad opening in the center. A solid-paneled 
substructure extends about four feet up, and upon this stands a double 
row of eight Ionic columns, which support a big crossbeam of the ceil- 
ing. The result is not to makea ‘‘reception hall’”’ of theroom. The main 


part of it is still what a hall should be—a passageway. The other part 
is pleasant for a moment’s retreat from the veranda, is a convenient 
place in which a visitor might be received if for any reason the drawing- 
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THE HALL. 
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room were unavailable, and at any large entertainment could be put to 
many uses, The hall owes its beauty in the main to its architectural 
construction, and is a convincing proof of the value of building a room 
right in the beginning. It would be rather difficult to spoil this room, 
even by bad furniture and decorations. As it is, the decoration supple- 
ments the architect’s original plan. The woodwork is white, except the 
tread and the handrail of the staircase, which are stained mahogany 
color, as they should always be with white paint. The calcimine on the 
rough plastered walls is an especially good green, a soft color which is 
almost what is commonly called sage green—not quite so grayish, how- 
ever, as the real sage. The ceiling, which is broken up by beams, is 


THE DRAWING-RooM 


the same color. Some Oriental rugs, in which a deep red predominates, 
are on the floor. The furniture is of mahogany, and arranged with the 
certain formality which is allowable in a hall. The curtains are the 
same throughout the house, sash curtains of lace with a ruffle at sides 
and bottom, falling straight down from top to sill. In front of the broad 
French window which seems to let in the outdoor brightness, stands a 
big palm. (This plant has unfortunately been put in a jardiniére too 
small for it. The red pot alone would have been better.) Against the 
light coming in it makes a graceful silhouette. On the shelf under the 
Ionic columns a big jar full of hollyhocks gives a note of brighter color. 
The portiéres which hang on the broad openings on either side are also 
warmer in hue. They are Oriental embroidery, a conventionalized figure 
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in red and gold on a rather pale yellow ground. On the landing of the 
symmetrically planned staircase stands a tall clock of mahogany, and in 
the middle hangs a Colonial mirror in a gilt frame. The piece of em- 
broidered silk which hangs carelessly over the rail is wholly unneces- 
sary, and the color is not needed. The only purpose it serves is to hide 
the railing, which is in itself quite worth seeing. 

The drawing-room, which is at the left, is a generously proportioned 
room, extending the whole width of the house. A broad French win- 
dow at one end opens upon the veranda. At the opposite end is the 
fireplace, with a window on either side, set with diamond-shaped panes, 
the sash painted white. There are two windows on the long side of the 


THE Drintne-Room. 


room, and they are all curtained with the white ruffled lace. The ceiling 
is divided by beams, and the room is wainscoted all around, except 
where bookeases are built against the wall to the exact height of the 
wainscoting. The wood used is oak, stained with a red mahogany dye. 
The resulting color is excellent, and yet the effect is of a somewhat 
stronger, rougher wood than mahogany itself. The walls above the wain- 
seoting are covered with a crimson silk fabric of a curious weave, 
something like a straw matting. The ceiling is rough plastered and 
tinted a quiet yellow or buff. The furniture is of two kinds. One is 
mahogany, Empire designs and ornaments in brass, covered with a crim- 
son brocade the color of the walls. The stuffed chairs and a large 
stuffed sofa are covered, for the summer season at least, with a cretonne 
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having a design in red and green on a yellowish ground. This, repeat- 
ing the lighter tone of the ceiling, prevents the room from being too red 
and hot in effect. The chimney-breast, which is from floor to ceiling 
solid of cream-colored brick, again brings in the lighter color. The 
chimney and mantelpiece are especially effective and simple. The whole 
front of the chimney. is brick. At the corners a broad strip of wood 
extends from fioor to ceiling, finished at the top so that the effect is of a 
kind of pilaster. About half-way up there is a crossbeam supporting a 
simple shelf extending the whole width of the chimney. The effect is 
simple and elegant; the broad mass of cream color is very restful to the 
eye, and the expense is small compared with the usual elaborately carved 
mantelpiece and tiling. 

In the broad doorway between the hall and the drawing-room are 
hung two sets of portiéres. Across the top, inside the casing, are placed 
two poles and on one side the yellow Oriental curtains of the hall are 
hung, on the drawing-room side crimson brocade. In this way has been 
solved the problem of having portiéres to harmonize with two rooms of 
different colors. And every one who has tried to plan the color scheme 
of a house knows that it is sometimes almost impossible to find -one 
piece of stuff which suits two rooms. Sewing the two thick stuffs to- 
gether and making a double-faced curtain is objectionable. In the first 
place the curtain will probably be too thick and stiff to hang in good 
folds. Then it will be troublesome to renew or change one side, if it 
becomes necessary, before the other. Most walls are thick enough to 
allow two poles (they need not be very large) in the doorways, for 
they can be placed very close together. If the portiéres fall straight, as 
they should, the two sets will not interfere. 

This drawing-room is both comfortable and elegant. Itserves at once 
as living and reception room, although there is a small ‘‘den’’ upstairs. 
It has to be at the same time orderly and yet not forbidding. 

The dining-room, which has the corresponding position across the 
hall, is a quiet room, with nothing to distract attention from its chief 
feature, the dinner table. The woodwork is of oak, with a broad cornice 
between wall and ceiling. The walls are covered with a tapestry in 
which green and dull blue and red are mingled; there is but one picture 
and no attempts at ornamentation on the walls. The ceiling, rough 
plastered, is tinted yellow. The mantelpiece is a simple shelf above a 
red brick fireplace. The portiéres into the hall are of a plain thick 
ribbed silk fabric, in color a yellowish tone, like the ceiling. The rug 
is in yellow with blues, greens and reds, like the tapestry. The furni- 
ture is oak, and the chairs covered with dull red leather, put on with 
brass-headed nails. 

The bedroom which is illustrated is perhaps the most ornate in the 
house, yet, as the picture shows, the effect is simple. The woodwork is 
painted white and is of the severest simplicity. The owners were for- 
tunate in possessing two beds and a dressing-table of old Dutch mahog- 
any, rather richly inlaid. This suggested a color treatment of the room 
a little less light and airy than is usual in bedrooms. The color chosen 
was blue, which is ordinarily a very difficult color to manage. The walls 
are papered in a small patterned paper of the dull blue which is com- 
monly called ‘‘old blue.’’ The curtains and the coverings of the chairs 
are of figured cotton goods in blue, yellow and olive green. The carpet, 
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A BEDROOM. 


which is made into a rug, has in it these same colors. The general tone 
of the room is a little darker than that of any of the other bedrooms in 
the house, but the contrast with the rich coloring of the furniture is 
pleasant and the room is very restful. 

Another bedroom, with white woodwork, is papered with stripes in 
two shades of yellow, with curtains having a yellow and green figure on 
a cream-colored ground. Brass beds are used, and mahogany furniture 
of simple design. 

Still another bedroom has a gay flowered French paper covered with 
pink roses. Woodwork, furniture and iron bed are painted white. 

The ‘‘den’’ is not the rather messy room which usually goes by that 
name, but is merely a small, orderly and retired upstairs sitting and 
writing room. It is papered in a rich dark green paper of a small, unob 
trusive pattern. Curtains and covers for chairs, couch and pillows are 
of a gay figured cotton in dark green, red and yellow on a light ground. 

The house, on the whole, shows delicacy of taste. The color schemes 
and the ideas of its decorators should be of service to many who are 
troubled with the problems of making or remaking a home. 


OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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ROOKWOOD POTTERY. 


A MERICANS are often said to have very little admiration and 
appreciation of the artistic products of their own land. But 
the position which is almost universally accorded Rookwood 
pottery is an exception to the rule, if, indeed, there is such a 

rule. The beautiful ware made at the picturesque building in 
early English style, with cement and frame sides and a tile roof which 
overlooks the city of Cincinnati from the edge of Mount Adams, is 
recognized as being in the same class with the productions of the best 
European potteries. And not only is this so, but foreign collectors and 
connoisseurs speak and write with the most undisguised admiration for it. 

The art impulse in America, which we commonly date from the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia, has had no finer flowering than the 
Rookwood pottery, which is the result of the most persistent efforts and 
costly experiments made for real love of art. 

To Maria Longworth Storer is due almost entirely the founding of 
the pottery. It has been by her own experiments in glazing and firing 
that the processes of Rookwood have been discovered. By her energy and 
the expenditure of her money the pottery was sustained until it was 
established on a self-supporting basis; and now itis by her spirit and 
constant aid that the factory is animated. 

It was in the summer of 1874 that a Miss Maria Eggers formed a 
class in china painting in Cincinnati. This was the artistic fad of the 
moment in both England and America, but none of the innumerable 
women who started decorating pottery was to make the study such a life- 
long work as Mrs. Storer. At first she struggled along under great 
difficulties. It was hard to get the right colors, and the facilities for 
firing which were offered by a kiln in a small shop in Sixth street, 
belonging to a German who put gold lines around plates, were inade- 
quate. 

In 1875 a friend brought her from abroad some little books of Japan- 
ese designs. ‘‘This,’’ she says, ‘‘was almost my first acquaintance with 
Japanese art of the imaginative and suggestive kind. It prepared me for 
the wonderful beauty of the Japanese exhibit at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876. It was there that I first felt a desire to have a 
place of my own where things could be made; and I wanted to import a 
complete Japanese pottery, workmen and all. My father laughed at the 
impracticability of this undertaking when I proposed it to him, but the 
idea of my making pottery interested him.’’ It was natural that it 
should interest him, for as a family the Longworths had been patrons of 
art. Mrs. Storer’s grandfather had been the patron whose generosity 
had made Powers’ well-known ‘‘Greek Slave’’ a possibility, and her 
father had helped the Art Academy, and was the founder of the Art 
Museum in Eden Park. 

Fired as Mrs. Storer had been by the Japanese and Chinese exhibits 
at Philadelphia, and by what she knew of Doulton and of Gallé’s work, 
it was not till 1879 that she could go on with her work seriously. For 
several years she and her friends had been experimenting in ‘‘under- 
glaze’ decoration. In this method of painting porcelain the design is 
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painted on the moist clay body with colors diluted with what is known 
as ‘‘slip’’—that is, mixed clay and water. The piece is then ‘‘fired’’ in 
the kiln and the “biseuit,’’ as the clay body is called, and the decoration 
are made into a homogeneous mass. This is then dipped into the glaze 
and fired. The glaze is vitrified, and the colors of the decoration 
are brought out in clear freshness through this glazed coating. In con- 
tradistinction to this, in overglaze decoration the design is painted on the 
surface of the glazed piece and only a degree of heat is needed which 
will vitrify the colors and fuse them with the glazed surface without melt- 
ing that. The underglaze process is the more difficult, for the high 
temperature required to bake the ‘“‘biscuit’’ spoils almost all colors 


SoME LATE EXAMPLES OF ROOKWOOD. 


except cobalt blue. The problem, therefore, which Mrs. Storer attacked 
was something far beyond the question of what sort of designs should be 
painted on the clay; it was one of clays, colors and glazes. 

In 1879 she began to experiment with firing pieces at the Dallas pot- 
tery, on Hamilton Road. This pottery contained the cottage in which 
Mrs. Trollope lived during her celebrated visit to America in 1832. 
Mrs. Storer’s studio was in this building. The Dallas kilns offered her 
the intense heat she needed for her experiments, as they were used in 
firing ‘‘granite,’’ « cheap white ware which is so strong that you can 
throw it on the floor without breaking it. But in spite of these better 
facilities, Mrs. Storer still worked amid discouragements. ‘“The hard 
fire of the granite ware kilns,’’ she says, ‘‘destroyed nearly every color 
I used, except cobalt blue and black. Mr. Bailey [then superintendent 
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house that I bought at sheriff’s sale 
last week and fit it up to suit your- 
een.’ "? 

Many difficulties expe- 
rienced in the schoolhouse pot- 
tery. The enterprise was not suc- 
cessful from a business view until 
1883, when W. W. Taylor became 
its manager. This financial im- 
provement was assured in 1889, 
when the Rookwood ware obtained 
a gold medal at the Paris exposi- 
tion. This created a demand 
which ever since has exceeded the 
supply. Not long after this date 


were 











of the Dallas pottery, and later one 
of Mrs. Storer’s chief helpers at 
Rookwood] added a dark green, 
and I found a claret brown that 
would stand the heat. Lastly we 
obtained a light blue and a light 
green; but we had no red and no 
pink or yellow, and the effects were 
cold and hard. I was feeling dis- 
couraged one day in the spring of 
1880, when my father said to me: 
‘If you are really in earnest in 
wanting to have a pottery of your 
own, you may take an old school- 


Mrs. Storer practically relinquished 
the pottery to Mr. Taylor, who organ- 
ized a stock company of which he re- 


mains president. Mrs. Storer retains 
some stock, and her husband, Mr. 
Bellamy Storer, is vice-president; but 
her personal experimenting has been 
carried on at home in Grandin Road 
and in Washington City, where she 
has small gas kilns. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1880, the 
first kiln was drawn in the pottery in 
the schoolhouse, which was now called 
Rookwood, ‘‘after due deliberation,’’ 
Mrs. Storer says, ‘‘because in its 
length and last syllable the word 
reminded me of Wedgewood and be- 
cause it had pleasant associations in 
my mind, since it was the name of my 
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father’s country place on Walnut Hills, where I lived from one year 
old to twenty years. The crows in an old elm tree began the Rookwood 
pottery.”’ 

The original building was enlarged until its site was quite outgrown, 
and then, in 1892, the picturesque building overhanging the city from 
the bluffs of Mount Adams was built. 

The history of the enterprise is one of change and activity. New 
glazes are being invented constantly, new colorings used, and fresh 
clays, brought from everywhere, tried. The ideal which has animated 
the leaders has been the one which William Morris helped so in England. 


- 
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The honor of the craftsman has been the aim, rather than the profit of 
the directors. The decorators usually cut their initials in the clay on 
‘the bottom of the pieces painted by them, and in general everything is 
done to encourage and aid them. In 1893 all the workers were sent to the 
World’s Fair; several of them have been given a summer in Europe, and 
one has gone to Japan. With the exception of one Japanese the artists 
have been young men and women who have been trained in the Cincinnati 
Art Academy, of which Mr. Longworth, Mrs. Storer’s father, hag been so 
liberal a patron. Of course, the superb effects of glaze in Oriental pot- 
tery have served as a model for much Rookwood work, and no decorator 
nowadays could be wholly free from the influence of Japanese art. But 
the effort has been to develop by natural processes a native art, not an 
imitation of foreign achievement. 

The colorings with which Rookwood pottery began are the natural 
result of this manner of growth. The native clays which were used, 
were yellow, brown and red, and the decorations were in these rich, 
warm, low tones, glowing through the transparent glaze. Later, clays 
and glazes lighter in color were employed, and the result has been the 
‘‘Tris,’’ in delicate blue and white, and the sea-green variety which has 
lately delighted collectors. There is no such thing as standing still at 
Rookwood. Every accident at the kiln is watched, and the attempt is 
made to utilize its results of color and surface in the future work of the pot- 
tery. Mrs. Storer has a kiln of her own at her house, and is constantly 
experimenting with new colors and new glazes, sometimes as costly as 
when she was trying to use liquid gold as a glaze. 

In consequence, one cannot deseribe the products of the Rookwood 
pottery and feel sure that the description will stand a twelvemonth as 
accurate. 

The great triumph of Rookwood is its color and its surface. This 
may be said without any special disparagement of the designs with which 
it is ornamented. And it is this fact which makes the achievement at 
Rookwood more significant and important for American art. It is some- 
thing more than the invention of some fresh designs to paint on china ; 
it is an affair of the practical potter, the production of a new and beauti- 
ful ware, not merely of a scheme of painted designs. The color and the 
surface of Rookwood challenge comparison with any contemporaneous 
pottery. The surface is exquisitely delicate and soft to the touch, and is 
only equaled by the finest Chinese and Japanese porcelains. The colors, 
when they are the more familiar darker tones of brown, yellow and red, 
have a peculiar inner glow, a kind of subdued radiance, and in the 
lighter shades of blue-gray, green and white are delicate to the point of 
evanescence and wonderfully shaded with flushes of pink or underlaid 
with a gray which seems to come only part way to the surface. 

The varieties of Rookwood are now several. The ordinary kind, 
with a rich brown ground and decorations in yellow and dull red, is per- 
haps so well known that it needs no description. Something like this 
variety in color are the glaze effects known as Tiger-Eye and Goldstone. 
These take their names from their resemblance to well-known 
stones. A strange luminosity in the glaze, golden shining streaks which 
are like nothing so much as a cat’s eye, and a glistening of golden par- 
ticles in the glaze, as in aventurine, are the distinguishing points in 
these curious varieties. Lately a number of solid color pieces have been 
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made, in rich browns and deep reds. Brighter reds, of the celebrated 
‘sang de boeuf’’ quality, have been tried; also some curious mottled 
pieces in gray-greens and brown. 

‘‘Aerial blue,’’ which has certain suggestions of Delft in its coloring, 
is a monochrome ware with decorations in blue on a grayish white 
ground. ‘‘Iris’’ is used to distinguish a large class of colorings on a 
warm gray, almost white, background. Pinks, light blues and greens, 
and creamy whites and yellows are used. The possibilities of this vari- 
ety are innumerable, and the results so far have been altogether fascin- 
ating, for the color has all the delicate gradations of a fine pearl, and a 
most extraordinary misty softness. The Royal-Danish porcelain, made 
at Copenhagen, is the only Occidental product which can be at all com- 
pared with Rookwood in its management of high light colors. 

The sea-green varies through a warm opalescent marine color to a 
colder green touched with blue, and is a variety of Rookwood which h as 
had its possibilities 
only partly tested. 

Miss Kingsley, in 
an admirable article on 
the Rookwood pottery 
in the London Art 
Journal, gives some 
little description of the 
process of manufacture 
and of how happy acci- 
dents are utilized. 

‘‘The unbaked piece 
is painted with colored 
‘ship,’ the technical 
English term for a 
mixture of clay and 
water with which the 
underglaze colors are 
mixed. It is then fired 
at once, and reaches 
the condition known as 
‘biscuit,’ with a dulled 
surface. The effects 
of color at this point 
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are often most beautiful, but have little relation 
to what they will eventually be when the glaze 
has brought them to life. Here the artist’s skill 
is shown, for he works as the etcher, not for 
what is, but for what will be 
if things go well. Among 
the other fine pieces I saw wait- 
ing for the glaze and the kiln 
were a large cider jug and set of 
mugs, painted by the one for- 
eign artist of Rookwood, the 
Japanese, K. Shirayamadani— 
polar bears in every sort of 
delightful attitude, sliding down 
ice-hills in toboggans, and so forth. These pieces were in the most deli- 
cate tones of a dull blue-green, shading upto white. But after firing they 
would change to the exquisite ‘Iris,’ the new gray-blue, with suggestions 
in undertones of pink and green, which is one of Rookwood’s latest tri- 
umphs. The biscuit is then dipped in large tubs of what is apparently a 
white glaze; then each piece is set, as pots have been set for thousands 
of years, on the little tripod points in the ‘saggers,’ the covered earthen 
pans in which they go into the kiln. And now the moment of peril 
comes—the moment of intense interest, too. Peril, because the heat of 
the kiln necessary to fuse the glaze with the surface of the earthenware, 
and with the decoration in slip, may prove disastrous. The pot—that 
work of art painted with utmost skill and care by such artists as Valen- 
tine, Daly, Bruce, Shirayamadani, and many more— may be spoilt. 
The glaze may not vitrify properly and may peel. The color may run in 
such fashion as utterly to destroy the design. Or a great fire crack may 
ruin the whole. Interest—nay, excitement—for who knows the sur- 
prises that await the artist as a kiln is drawn; the aston- 
ishing modifications of color that the fused glaze may 
produce; the suggestions of qualities absolutely unknown 
before in this or that bit of clay? 
‘‘For instance, I saw some small vases in the new sea- 
green, which is one of the newest glazes. The color of 
the clay—a mixture of clay from Chatta- 
nooga, in Tennessee, with a new one from 
Virginia—is naturally a dull, not very 
dark green. On this one of the artists 
had painted in slip, also in tones of green 
and white, what might be called an ‘Im- 
pressionist’ landscape motif— misty, un- 
defined trees and sky —the actual color of 
the earthenware being utilized as part of 
the design. This gave rise to an astonish- 
ing surprise. The tin in the glaze, affect- 
ing the copper in the clay, had 
turned some of the clouds and bits 
of the distance to an exquisite shell 
pink, producing a wholly new, un- 
expected and enchanting effect. The 
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same thing had occurred in a lesser degree in a breaking wave on 
another tiny green jar, one of the most beautiful bits of pottery in its 
mystery and suggestiveness that I have ever seen. Here is a new lead 
which Mr. Taylor intends to follow up with care. 

“Tt is partly thanks to careful study of these ‘happy accidents’ that 
Rookwood is always advancing. An experiment, such as the sea-green 
that I have described, is tried. At first, as with the famous ‘Iris,’ it 
may be strong, almost crude in color. One of the earliest bits of Iris, 
though most perfect in design, was a rather violent blue toning down to 
pale pink. But that was two years ago—not so very long! Standing 
on my table as I write I have the latest bit of Iris, a vase on which, wet 


from the potter’s wheel, I wrote my name last year, which has safely 
withstood the fire and followed me to England. Its tones vary from 
darkest gray to tenderest pearl, with here a suggestion of green, and 
there an undertone of pink.”’ 

Four different glazes are in use at Rookwood. The regular ware is 
the orange and green glaze. This at present is the best known type of 
Rookwood; and in it many of the largest and finest pieces are made. 
The second glaze is the ‘‘mahogany,’’ producing the deepest and richest 
reds and browns. Then the ‘‘sea-green,’’ which is being more and more 
used. And lastly the justly celebrated ‘‘Iris.’’ 

Rookwood is an interesting ware for the collector, since any piece he 
possesses is sure to be unique. No machine made patterns are allowed, 
and no duplicates come from the pottery. The designs are largely 
floral, although a great many figure pieces have been painted, and birds 
and fish are on many a vase. The designing has always been free and 
graceful, and has always had the great merit of adapting itself exquis- 
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itely to the color scheme of the 
article to be adorned. A tendency to 
some conventionalization of design, 
or at least to a more decorative feel- 
ing, is apparent in some of the latest 
pieces seen, and the change is greatly 
to be praised. For the conviction 
forces itself on one constantly in every 
branch of decorative art that deco- 
ration must be decorative. A free- 
hand, sketchy drawing of a spray of 
flowers is not all that is required, 
however accurate the drawing may 
be. And it is fromthe Japanese that 
this lesson seems mostly to be learned. 
The new pieces of Rookwood are the 
result of this study, and the designs 
are wholly worthy of the wonderful 
eoloring which earlier efforts had 
produced. 

The marks of Rookwood are worth recording for the purposes of the 
collector. 


Incised or painted on the base by the decorator. i wt 
Usually with a date. The most common mark prior to 
1882. 











A variation of the above; stands for ~t 
RP CpmM. L.™. Pottery, Cincinnati, Ohio, Maria Longworth 
. Nichols. 


In relief or stamped. Sometimes in connection with a 


date. Prior to 1883. 


KWOOD 
Rarely used. CH nm SPOLTERY 


The kiln mark was either stamped in color on 
the biscuit, thus— 


Or impressed in the clay, as on the left. 
It also appears in connection with dates. 


4 07 = Ory 
Sr ter A 


Impressed in the elay. Used for a short time 


igen only. 


SIN CINNA 
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ROOKWOOD _ Impressed intheclay. The regular mark from 1882 
1882 the date changing each year until 1886. 


P This mark was adopted in 1886. 
The flame at the top indicates 1887. sp 
bd 


> \“4 The addition of a flame each year makes the 1895 mark, 
= for example— 


It is also customary, for purposes of record, to stamp on the bottom 
of each piece a shape number, with a letter indicating size, and another 
letter referring to the color of the clay used in the body of the piece, W 
for white, R for red, Y for yellow, S for sage, G for ginger. It is also 
customary for the decorators to cut their initials in the clay on the bot- 
tom of pieces painted by them. 

JOHN VALENTINE. 
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WHY SHOULD I EMPLOY AN ARCHITECT? 


HAT there are many who understand and appreciate architecture 
and architects is beyond doubt, and these people employ an archi- 
tect when about to build, just as they would a doctor when ill, 
or a lawyer to transact their legal business, but there are many 
others who seem to consider an architect merely as an advance trades- 
man, and think that even without any particular training in this direc- 
tion they could easily make their own plans, but want one accustomed to 
drawing to put their ideas into shape. There are also many people who 
look upon the services of an architect as a refinement in building that 
they can ill afford and can easily do without, and who consider that the 
commissions paid to an architect would be much more beneficially spent 
in additional features and adornment to the building; and there are others 
who, although they think it would be well to have plans and specifica- 
tions for the builders to ‘‘go by,’’ have no clear idea as to what plans 
and specifications mean, and no adequate conception of the duties and 
functions of an architect. There is another class of people, too, who 
understand in a general way what an arcbitect is for and the advantages 
of employing one, but who approach the subject of employing one with 
the same commercial spirit they do buying land or groceries, and 
flatter themselves, if they can induce the architect by any means con- 
siderably to eut prices, that they have done a good stroke of business and 
made a considerable saving 

There are various other erroneous notions regarding architects and 
what they do that seem to be firmly rooted in the minds of otherwise 
well-informed and intelligent people, and it is the object of this paper 
to put intelligent and thinking people in the way of understanding how 
much they can gain in many ways by employing an architect when about 
to build. 

It might as well be understood at the outset that the architect must 
not be confused in any way with the builder. The builder knows one 
trade, the architect must understand many; the architect designs and . 
the builder constructs, just as the doctor writes a prescription and the 
druggist makes it up, or as the author writes a book and the printer 
prints it. That the builder can construct a building is no more evidence 
of his being able to design one than the ability of a druggist to com- 
pound a prescription is evidence of his being able to diagnose a case and 
apply the proper remedy. 

The architect being consulted and engaged, talks the building project 
over with the client, giving such advice and suggestions as may seem 
necessary, and then makes preliminary studies, which for large and 
important buildings are sometimes quite elaborate, and include ‘floor 
plans, elevations and perspective views, both exterior and interior, suffi- 
cient to give a clear idea of the building when completed. After every- 
thing has been arranged to meet the requirements and ideas of the parties 
concerned, the working drawings and specifications are made, and build- 
ers are chosen to execute the work. The drawings include floor plans, 
sections, elevations and detailed drawings; which latter are drawings 
generally of large scale to illustrate difficult points of construction, pro- 
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files of moldings, carving, stairs, finish, ete. The other drawings 
should clearly indicate the position, dimensions and sizes of all founda- 
tions, walls, partitions, rooms, doors, windows, ete., and give the differ- 
ent heights of all essential points, and the specifications define the kinds 
and qualities of materials and workmanship, and give all the information 
required which cannot be clearly shown by drawings. 

The architect gives the work such general supervision in person or 
by deputy, as will insure the carrying out of the design and specifica- 
tions and as will enable him to decide the amounts and times of pay- 
ments made for the construction of the building. The superintend- 
ence also includes among other duties the exercise of authority to stop 
the progress of condemned work, to decide in constructive emergencies, 
and to order necessary changes. The architect also audits accounts for 
the construction of the building, for extras, and in fact for everything 
that comes under his supervision. 

Subjoined will be found a scale of architect’s charges and profes- 
sional practice as indorsed by the American Institute of Architects. 

For full professional services (including supervision), five per cent 
upon the cost of the work. In case of the abandonment of the work, 
the charges for partial services are as follows: 


Preliminary SR sis koi. baie atilicigheinceicion nanan 


“é 


general drawings and specifications -- foibles 
” = si details and specifications- 


per cent. 


1 
21 
3 


For works that cost less than $10,000, or for monumental and 
decorative work and designs for furniture, a special rate in excess of the 
above is charged. 

All architects of recognized standing in their profession charge from 
five to ten per cent extra for designing mantels and other ornamental 
fixtures, carved work and decorative work of all kinds. Fifteen per 
cent on their cost is a common charge for selecting carpets, furnishing, 
ete. 

For alterations and additions, an additional charge is made for sur- 
veys and measurements. An additional charge is made for alterations . 
or additions in contracts or plans, which will be valued in proportion to 
the additional time and services employed. 

Necessary traveling expenses are to be paid by the client. Time spent 
by the architect in visiting for professional consultation, and in the 
accompanying travel, whether by day or night will be charged for, 
whether or not any commission, either for office work or supervising 
work, is given. 

The architect’s payments are successively due as his work is com- 
pleted, in the order of the above classifications. Until an actual estimate 
is received, the charges are based upon the proposed cost of the works, 
and the payments are received as installments of the entire fee, which is 
based upon the actual cost. 

The architect bases his professional charge upon the actual cost to 
the owner of the building when completed, including all the fixtures 
necessary to render it fit for occupation, and is entitled to additional 
compensation for furniture or other articles designed or purchased by 
the architect. 

If any material or work used in the construction of the building be 
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already upon the ground, or come into the possession of the owner with- 
out expense to him, the value of said material or work is to be added to 
the sum actually expended upon the building before the architect’s com- 
mission is computed. 

This all sounds costly, and in fact the services of a competent archi- 
tect are not to be secured cheaply. But the importance of his aid is 
unquestionable. Each new building project is a hard problem to be 
solved. The first step is planning the arrangement of floor space, so 
that it may be convenient and meet the requirements of those to occupy 
the building and at the same time make the most advantageous use of 
the situation in regard to view and light and have the proportions pleas- 
ing and symmetrical. The arrangement must be made with due consid- 
eration for the installment of all modern conveniences, such as heating, 
ventilation, plumbing, lighting, elevators and many electrical and other 
appliances, and the proportions, use, finish and decoration of each room 
must be considered. The exterior of the building or elevations should 
be in outline a logical development from the plans, and the situation and 
character of the edifice, together with the tastes of the owner will help 
to decide the treatment it shall receive, whether stately and dignified, or 
picturesque, ornate or plain. 

All these and many more considerations combine to make the solu- 
tion of the problem a difficult and complex undertaking, and the reader 
will easily understand that the architect, to accomplish his work well 
and successfully, must be endowed, to begin with, with considerable in- 
ventive genius and constructive ability, and must have a sound and 
technical knowledge of many of the arts, sciences and trades. 

That the building may be erected according to sound principles of 
stability and construction, the architect must have a thorough knowledge 
of the strength of materials and statics, as well as a sufficient knowledge 
of mathematics in general to enable him to make all necessary caleula- 
tions in regard to these matters. 

There is scholarship, too, in architecture, just as there is scholarship 
in law, theology or letters, and the architect to be successful in his pro- 
fession must know thoroughly the principles, history and progress of 
the art in all countries at all times. Architectural forms and methods 
which have been evolving ever since men began to build are a language 
which the architect must have learned, and learned to use grammatically. 
He should no more misapply any member in an architectural composition 
than a person aspiring to eloquence should make errors in grammar, and 
yet it is quite possible for an architect to waste his best energies in too 
great fidelity to ancient precedent, just as our aspiring rhetorician may 
waste many words in beautiful platitudes. 

An architect, if such he can be ealled, who is ignorant of the history 
and grammar of his art in connection with its principles will be in much 
the predicament of the mariner at sea without a compass, and his work 
will likely be a meaningless copy of some one else’s work, and a badly 
selected copy at that. It is just as reprehensible and just as much pla- 
giarism for an architect to copy the work of another as for an author 
to steal another’s writings. But it is not copying or plagiarism to draw 


inspiration from the same models, nor to use the same old time-honored 
methods of construction, forms and ornament. 
In the capacity of superintendent the architect should have a great 
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deal of executive and constructive ability and quick perceptions. He 
should be firm and not easily imposed upon by those dishonest and 
tricky contractors, builders and tradesmen, who are ever ready to seize 
an opportunity to benefit their pocket at another’s expense, and some- 
times even at the risk of life and limb to many. At this point it is due 
to the builder to say that the capable and honest builder is a great factor 
in the success of a structure, and that too much credit cannot be given 
him. The true principles of all the trades are conserved in the workmen 
who love their handicraft and use their minds as well as hands in their 
work. 

Withal, the honor, integrity and honesty of the architect should be 
unimpeachable, and he should be above the reproach of taking commis- 
sions from any but his clients. This is the horn upon which are gored 
those who insist upon driving a good bargain with their architect. An 
honest architect cannot cut his charges below the rates he finds honor- 
ably repay him for his services, but there are not wanting those who 
charge their clients a very small commission, and much more than make 
it up in bonuses paid them by contractors and material men, who in turn 
have added it to their prices charged the owner; in fact there are in our 
large cities some who call themselves architects that charge their clients 
no commission at all, but depend for their recompense upon the com- 
missions paid by such contractors and material men. 

It should be patent to all that one who has spent years gaining 
knowledge and experience in the profession should produce better 
results than those who have no particular training in that line. Let 
our readers think of all the buildings they know that have been de- 
signed by architects—we do not mean by ‘‘architects’’ those carpenters 
or other building tradesmen who, having some practical knowledge of 
building construction, and being too ambitious or lazy to prosecute an 
honorable handicraft, essay to make a more easy living by architecture ; 
but only those who pretty thoroughly fulfill the description we have 
already given of what an architect should be; and then contrast them 
with the buildings that have come by chance, as it were, have been 
designed by the builder or what is a still more general case, constructed 
by a builder whose principal design was to use certain materials that he 
knows of which can be got cheap. What monuments of ignorance, bad 
taste and inconvenience have been reared in the name of ‘‘architecture’’ 
by these so-called ‘‘architects!’’ As an instance of what these carpen- 
ter ‘‘architects’’ will do, the writer knows of one being engaged to 
design a stone residence of considerable pretensions. The principal fea- 
ture in the design seemed to be to have as much carpenter work as pos- 
sible, for it was really a frame house veneered with thin slabs of fock- 
faced stone; but perhaps the acme of ‘‘carpenteresqueness’’ was reached 
when he perched what appeared to be a solid and massive stone tower 
upon the flat sloped roof of a piazza. 

Almost the same that we have said about houses might be said about 
churches, schools and other public buildings. The buildings where the 
youth of our country receive their education and many of their 
early impressions should be considered a part of that education, and as 
such should be marked examples of good architecture; and that the chil- 
dren and youth we take such pride in and expect so much from may be 
healthful and strong and in condition to receive and retain the education 
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sought, the building should be most carefully arranged for ventilation, 
lighting and sanitation. The best scientific minds all over the world are 
constantly studying, experimenting and gaining new knowledge relating 
to these matters, and the architect must keep in touch with them and 
render the knowledge so gained of practical value by his designing. 

In business and office buildings valuable room is often wasted and 
badly arranged; many of the rooms being badly lighted and approached 
by narrow, dark and devious passages or corridors, good rooms being 
thus made of little value. An architect who understands his business 
would avoid such blunders. 

Most of our smaller and less expensive churches, and some of the 
large ones, too, are sorry examples of what a church building should be. 
Why? Because the congregation being poor or penurious wish to evade 
the commission an architect would charge, and leave the designing to 
the minister or building committee and some designing builder; and the 
result is often anything but the monument it should be to the Being in 
whose honor it is reared, and for whose worship it is intended. An 
architect would bring to the solution of such a problem a knowledge of 
all that is best in church building, as well as a knowledge of the laws of 
acoustics, the convenient arrangement of large spaces for hearing and 
seeing, and all the requirements regarding rooms for social and minor 
meetings which go to make up the church building of to-day. 

From a purely financial aspect some may feel skeptical as to the 
advantage of employing an architect, considering that the commissions 
paid for architectural services are just that much additional to the cost 
of the building, but we think that if they will follow us we can demon- 
strate that in almost every case there is a much greater gain than the 
mere amount of the commission paid. 

As an example, let us take a case almost beneath the dignity of an 
architect to notice. Builders are making ‘‘plans,’’ as the almost unin- 
telligible pencil marks on dirty paper are called, and will charge nothing 
for them. The owner, anxious to save all that he can, eagerly embraces 
the chance to get something for nothing, and what does he get? Usu- 
ally a very misfit building, badly arranged and poorly constructed, for 
which he has paid ten or fifteen per cent more than it could have been 
built for, if intelligent competitive prices had been obtained. Then, too, 
he is likely to have been muleted for from twenty-five to forty per cent 
more in extras for things that had not been considered or thought of by 
the man who makes plans for nothing, but who gets exceedingly well 
paid for them in the end. If in addition to this we take into considera- 
tion the time that the owner finds it necessary to devote to all the trans- 
actions in getting the building completed, the balance will be greatly in 
favor of paying for the services of a capable architect, even without con- 
sidering the increased utility and practical value of the building. If 
this is so on ordinary, cheap and unimportant work, it must be doubly 
so on work that is both costly and important. 

Another point in the financial aspect of our subject is the fact that a 
badly designed, poorly constructed building that shows its unstudied 
origin in almost every feature is of much less value than it would be if 
the reverse were the case. It will not bring as good rent and could not 
be sold to any advantag 

Before concluding we might say a few words about architectural com- 
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petitions and some allied matters. In all private building projects per- 
haps the best method of procedure is for the parties intending to build to 
consult an architect in whose ability and integrity they have confidence, 
state the project with all requirements and considerations, and after con- 
sidering the advice he gives, employ him to work out the problem and 
perform the usual services of an architect for the usual commission ; but 
where the building is of great public importance, and is to be paid for 
with the people’s money, a properly conducted architectural competition 
would seem to be a very fair method, although too often they actu- 
ally produce unsatisfactory results. 

Nothing could be more unsatisfactory and unfair than the unlimited 
architectural competition as usually conducted. By advertisement or 
otherwise the building committee or commissioners ‘‘call’’ for plans to 
be submitted to them at a certain time and place, which is the signal 
for all kinds of jockeying and conniving for ‘‘pull.”’ 

On the appointed day the competing architects are called in, in turn, 
to address the committee, explain their designs, and generally impress 
the said committee with their great knowledge and ability and experience 
and high standing in the profession. After eloquence, influence and 
chicanery have been exhausted, the members of the committee, preju- 
diced and incompetent as they are, are left to decide upon the merits of 
something they know little about. If they do make a selection of an 
architect, he is treated very much as a rogue, asked to give large bonds 
that his plans will be without error and that the cost of the completed 
building will come within his estimate, and otherwise compassed with 
conditions that make his position a very compromising one. 

Imagine our lawyers, in the event of a lawsuit, being asked to sub- 
mit for judgment to parties knowing little of law a synopsis of how they 
would conduct the case, with a sample of their eloquence in addressing a 
jury, as well as a bond that they will win the case; or our doctors being 
asked to view the patient, diagnose the case, and give statement of treat- 
ment with sample of medicine and bond for recovery. There would be 
none of ability to comply with such rules, nor would any self-respecting 
architect enter such a competition. 

There are itinerant veterans at this business whose experience in 
human nature is such and whose ways are so persuasive that the ordi- 
nary building committee is easily led captive by them. The design is a 
secondary consideration with them; in fact, they often are not architects 
at all, but have one employed to do their work, a ghost as it were, and 
the design is made, not with a view to utility or architectural merit, but 
to satisfy the ascertained whims of those who are to be the judges. 

It would be difficult to prescribe rules for a competition that would 
satisfy all parties and meet all cases, but we think that if an architect 
or architects were employed to prepare the program of the competition, 
in consultation, of course, with the proper authorities, and a jury of 
unprejudiced and able architects were engaged to decide as to the merits 
of the different designs in relation to the program, and the invited archi- 
tects were paid in some adequate measure for their work and were 
treated as members of an honorable profession, the worst features of the 
unlimited competition would be eliminated, and so many of the best 
members of the profession would not find it, as they do, beneath their 
dignity to enter a competition. W. 0. JOHNSTON. 
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RAILINGS AND GATES. 


HE charm of semi-privacy, even for the little yards and gardens 
which it is possible to have about a city or suburban house will 
come to appeal more and more to Americans as years go by. 
Every season one can see a change coming over our national 

life. We like much less to live in the very eye of the public than we 
used. The greatest improvement, of course, has been made in our 
summer life. Instead of herding with a thousand others in a summer 
hotel, every one who can possibly manage it builds himself some sort of 
a place, however small, in the country. 

The movement has not touched town life as yet to any great extent. 
But a reaction is sure to come. For many years the only possibility for 
a city house has been to have the steps descend directly to the sidewalk; 
or even if a few feet were spared in front, this space is merely left 
open, and is of no possible use to its owners. And the ideal of a half- 
suburban neighborhood has been a broad park-like expanse of lawn with 
houses dotted here and there and with all the lines of division obliter- 
ated. Everybody’s front veranda was well within range of everybody 
else’s. The sense of roominess pleased many people, and the man who 
should have placed a wall, a fence or a hedge around his piece of ground 
would have been considered as administering a direct insult to the com- 
munity. But even those most hardened to publicity grew weary of it. 
Searcely any one enjoys sitting within fifteen feet of the sidewalk on 
a veranda without a railing, which resembles nothing so much as the 
platform on which they exhibit the tattooed man at the sideshow. 

An Englishman solves this problem by building a high wall wherever 
he can and living behind it. The American will never equal his British 
brother, and no one who understands or appreciates our national charac- 
teristics would wish to urge it. But there are many people who would 
gladly make their life a little more retired than it is now, who yet 
scarcely know how to set about it. 

At the risk of repeating advice which THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL has 
already offered, it may be said that the first thing to do is to utilize the 
space back of your house. Don’t give it all over to servants. Keep a 
small part for yourself. Have a small garden there, and use it. Then 
at the front of your house do what you feel moved to do. If you live 
in one of these open parks, and are actually afraid of offending your 
neighbors, you can probably do little more than plant out shrubbery 
thickly along your front line, and so partially hide your house from 
the street. If you can put up a stone wall, even if it be not more than a 
foot and a half high, you will be surprised to find the effect of pictur- 
esqueness and seclusion which it and a few bushes will give. Every 
little protection helps. Even the airy sereen which usually serves as a 
veranda railing makes a possible resting place out of the showman’s 
platform. 

A hedge is a charming thing always, if you are horticulturist enough 
to start one and keep it up properly. A picket fence is a bare possibility, 
but sometimes used in the rather eccentric fashion of Colonial days, on 
top of a stone wall, as in the old Hancock house in Boston, is attractive. 
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Hancock HovseE IN Boston. 


A stone or brick wall is perhaps the best of all, or an iron picket rail- 
ing if of really good design (which is rarely found) is quite as decorative. 

Even the city house, in a row with a few feet only in front of it, is 
not necessarily in a hopeless case, especially if your neighbors can be 
induced to wall in the little space in front also. A brick wall and a 
broad ornamental iron gate will be perhaps as good a combination as you 
could find. It will be very difficult to persuade the average dweller in 
an American city that anything of this sort is advisable. But Mr. Pen- 
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nell’s drawing of George Eliot’s house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, which 
serves as frontispiece to this number of THe House BEAUTIFUL, will show 
what delightful picturesqueness may be got out of a few feet in front of 
a city house. A recent article in the Architectural Review, from which 
some illustrations for the present purpose are borrowed, gives an inter- 
esting historical sketch of the iron-worker’s art as it is displayed in 
gates and railings. In the sixteenth century, when timber was still 
plentiful enough in Surrey and Sussex to be used for fuel, there were 
extensive smelting works and iron mines in the country south of Lon- 
don, and many fine old half-timbered Elizabethan farmhouses still to be 
found in the region originally belonged to wealthy iron-workers. Eng- 
land was at this time enjoying a great increase in mercantile prosperity, 
and the merchant class was everywhere building new and rich houses for 
itself. The then rural 

suburbs of Chelsea 

and Hampstead at- 

tracted many wealthy 

merchants from the 

city, who built coun- 

try-houses there, and 

according to the pre- 

vailing fashion, placed 

sumptuous iron-work 

in front of them. 

Sumptuous is a word 

used advisedly, forthe 

work of this best Eng- 

lish period is of al- 

most austere simplic- 

ity compared with the 

work of continental 

designers or later Eng- 

lish smiths. The per- 

sistent use of simple 

vertical bars with 

ornamental panels 

alternating is the 

characteristic by 

which iron-work of 

the late sixteenth and 

the seventeenth cen- 

tury may be best 

known. The extraor- 

dinary elaborateness 

which came later, the 

intricate floral designs 

of beaten acanthus 

leaves, the harps and 

urns which were in- 

troduced, the archi- 

tectural details, such 

ENGLISH IRON GATE. as columns and pilas- 
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ters, which the de- 
signer was expected 
to use, made iron- 
working a richer but 
less artistic craft. 
The present reviv- 
al of craftsmanship 
has made it possible 
to have wrought-iron 
and not its cast imi- 
tation. And a well- 
designed gateway and 
railing, through 
which, in spite of 
vines and shrubbery, 
one catches a glimpse 
of the house and the In CHEYNE WALK. 
small plot of turf in 
front of it, would be enticing to the passer-by; and a street where the 
approach to each house excited curiosity, and where each step might 
reveal to one passing a new vistaand a glimpse of a pleasantly secluded 
life, would have charm and variety which could never belong to the dull 
row of city ‘‘block houses,’’ or even the park-like suburban thoroughfare. 
DONALD WARREN. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


R. ARTHUR L. LEACH of Boston, Massachusetts, was the win- 
ner of the second prize in THE House Beavutirut’s Cottage 


Competition, and his sketches and plans are now submitted to 

its readers. In place of Mr. Phillipp’s English house, Mr. 
Leach offers a kind of modernized and modified Colonial. He has kept 
the widespreading and picturesque roof of the style and its freedom 
from any small and meaningless ornamental details. Two broad gables, 
with a massive chimney at their intersection, are the simple construc- 
tive elements in his design. Two picturesque dormer windows break 
the broad expanse of the roof, and the roof extends over a porch which 
shelters the entrance door. The windows are in well-disposed groups, 
and the cross-barrings of the sashes might be said to be the main deco- 
ration of the house. Counting on the suburban or country location of 
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and it could be secur 
behaved servants coul 


house objectionable, au 


walk turned the corne! 
still, a hedge or wall 

from the street. And 
pletely cut off from th« 
and its attachments ar 

Mr. Leach’s elevati 
the style of drawing 
the builder, yet perhay 
than the more strictly) 
place would look. 
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by which one chimney 
able saving in expens¢ 
Mr. Leach is well with 
is fairly long, is enter 
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SECOND: FLOOR’ PLAN: 


VeANCH* |-FooT 


as given his house a widespreading and com- 
greatest dimension parallel with the roadway 
This gives pleasant views up and down the 
mplete separation of the kitchen, its approach 
portion of the backyard, from the part of the 
ed to the family’s use. This separate gate on 
is a great luxury for both maid and mistress, 
much oftener if the attempt were made. [IIl- 
ake a kitchen porch such as is seen on this 
the plan could then be so rearranged that the 
nd the entrance was from the back. Or better 
that side of the house could cut off the view 
is to be noted in any case how almost com- 
nge of view from the living-rooms the kitchen 


; especially sketchy in rendering, but although 
not wholly satisfactory as a working model for 
t conveys to the ordinary reader a better idea 
urate architectural drawing of just how the 


or is notable for the economical arrangement 
This is a consider- 
construction, and helps make it certain that 


the limits of expense, $3,000. The hall, which 


from the side. At the farther end one sees a 
leading up to a landing, upon which is a small 
eat. At the front a seat runs the whole width 
|| windows with small square panes in wooden 
hall. 
rge enough to satisfy any family living in so 
urteen by eighteen feet. It is lighted from 


vindows looks upon the street, a group of three 
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gives a view of the garden, and a recessed bay is at the end. At the 
rear a door opens upon a pleasant little porch, from which one steps 
directly into the flower garden. The broad entrance into the hall allows 
one to consider the two as almost one room, for the fire in the open fire- 
place in the hall will add its cheerfulness to the living-room. Yet the 
hall is by no means a ‘‘reception-hall,’’ and the living-room is quite by 
itself and free from intrusion. A closet on either side of the bay-win- 
dow at the end will be found useful, or the space might be filled with 
bookcases. 

The dining-room is also a good-sized room, with an open fireplace and 
two delightful long rows of five narrow windows in each row. There 
is a useful closet at one side of the chimney, and the kitchen is ap- 
proached through a serviceable butler’s pantry, lighted by a good win- 
dow. The kitchen has its own entry and a second pantry with an outer 
window; there is also a dark closet. It has its own short flight of stairs, 
by which a servant reaches the main staircase at the second landing, quite 
out of the sight of any one in the main hall. The cellar stairs descend at 
the side of the flight to the second floor. The kitchen is well lighted by 
three windows, and there is wall space in plenty for tables and sink. 

On the second floor, by diminishing the hall space, Mr. Leach gains 
an extra bedroom. The two main chambers are ample in size, being 
thirteen by fifteen feet, and are well lighted. The closet room is ample, 
and between the chamber over the living-room and the small hall cham- 
ber an extra closet makes it possible to throw the rooms into communi- 
cation and use them ‘‘en suite.’’ 

The servant’s room is as much apart from the other chambers as is 
possible in any house which for the sake of cheapness is built with only 


one staircase. In this case the kitchen can be reached by its own sepa- 
rate flight of steps from the second landing, and at the top the servant’s 
room is just around the corner. 

The house is in perfectly quiet and refined taste, and should have a 
certain distinction from this simplicity. For a small house it manages 
to seem almost large, and a family of some size might live in it without 
being cramped. 


JOHN W. ALEXANDER’S STUDIO. 


NE enters the studio of John W. Alexander in Paris with a sigh 
of relief. After the overcrowded and badly assorted collections 
of polyglot bric-a-brac that generally greet one, the simplicity 
and fine taste of this workshop and home are a delight. Every- 

where one sees in the grouping of pictures on the walls, in the arrange- 
ment of rare pieces of glass, bronze and pottery and in the placing of 
furniture, the fine feeling for line and harmony which Mr. Alexander 
carries out so successfully in his paintings. 

The walls of the vestibule, which precedes the studio, are covered 
with burlap, on which hang Braun’s photographs of paintings of 
Velasquez, Holbein, ete., in narrow black frames which come close to 
the picture; also many medallions from the antique. From this hall a 
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A gallery of antique 
oak runs half-way 
around the room and 
can be entered from 
the bedrooms above 
Below this gallery 
against the wall, sev 
eral of Mr. Alexan 
der’s own paintings, 
waiting to be removed 
to the salon, are the 
chief attraction. 
Folding doors lead 
from the studio into 
the dining-room, 
where can be 
eollection of beer 
mugs and tankards, 
collected by Mr. Alex 
ander when studying 
in Germany; a bras: 
and many rare pieces 
room. A very remark 
covers one wall. 
Beyond the dining 
A low bookease runs 
Chippendale sideboard 
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ings and sketches b 
Japanese prints and | 
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At the right is the large 


one corner a huge divan, nearly covered with 
Above the divan, on the wall, are 


THE DIntInG-Room. 


d copper water-fount, two hundred years old, 


hina, glass and silver give great charm to this 
e Byzantine silk tapestry in pale colors nearly 


m is the small studio, used as a reception room. 


rly around the room, only broken in upon by a 


da Louis Seize desk. Arranged along the top 
of rare lacquer, Venetian glass and exquisite 
ve, against the burlap-covered walls, are etch- 
r. Alexander’s artist friends and by himself, 
A Louis Seize table of ma- 
nely-chiseled brasses, and a sofa of the same 
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NOTES. 


the year when college towns are filled with 
» are engaged in furnishing their sons’ rooms, 
xious sons whose mothers have left them with- 
iis task. By general consent the college room 
beyond the jurisdiction of the ordinary canons 
son comes home after his college course he is 
» which he can transfer all his college belong- 
of allowing him to refit the family library or 
» the extraordinary theories which guided him 
college-room by the end of freshman year has 
y museum, in which is a display of all kinds 
h it may be interesting to have about one but 
imate decorations for a room. This cannot be 
rtain that one would wish to change matters. 
rt, and the graduate generally returns to the 
is family’s house with no longings for a gen- 
heories of decoration. 
ver of things which might be said of possible 
the mothers and sons in college towns. First 
boy’s rooms absolutely complete the day col- 
he is going away from home for the first time, 
needs and wants until he has tried living in 
o. If you fill every available bit of his floor 
| be sure to discover later some special kind 
have. If he starts his career with his walls 
s bought all at once because the walls looked 
ce later for him to hang the thousand and one 
» collect. Let him feel his way a little, and his 
ndividual and suit him much better. 
lly that can be committed is to furnish college 
th great richness. This is done constantly in 
If the 
} buy something simple, massive and comfort- 
natter, but if it goes for delicately carved fur- 
s the room will be neither boyish nor manly. 
permanently in a place of his own, would 
nings. 
nity to choose paper and paint for the walls, 
rong colors, both in study and bedroom. In 
, some approach should be made to the ascetic 
d and a simple dressing-table and washstand, 
| be sufficient furniture. As for color in this 
ues or delicate greens will be wanted. Delft 
tfully clean and healthful-looking combina- 
not bad, and a good red on a white or cream 
oking room. 
:kground of some strong color which will not 
used. Heavy curtains at the window are apt 
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to catch and hold tobacco smoke and dirt, and if you can find some 
washable material which is not too light and delicate in texture and color- 
ing, it would be better than any Bagdad curtains or other Oriental dra- 
peries. 

Dirt and confusion are almost sure to be the fate of any college room. 
Occupant and care-taker are both likely to be negligent. So it is well to 
use furnishings which will not grow dingy with dust, and chairs and 
tables which cannot be broken even in a rough-and-tumble scuffle. 


HE fashion for using ‘‘Delft’’ blue and white in furnishing has gone 
by somewhat, as a mere fashion, we understand. And now, as is 
the case after the passing of any fashion, many of those who fol- 

lowed it merely for fashion’s sake are already sick of their bargain. 
The coloring itself is one of the best, cleanest and most cheerful combina- 
tions possible. But when it was the fad of the day to imitate the Dutch 
ware from which the color seemed to take its name, the result was not 
always praiseworthy. Wall-papers, curtains, chair covers and bed- 
spreads were seen dotted over with plaques of Delft, and everywhere 
there was an absurd attempt to confuse the products of the loom and the 
paper-mill with those of the pottery. White wood or wicker furniture 
was inlaid with Dutch tiles, or ornamented with medallions painted in 
blue, like plates. All this was very whimsical and also very foolish, 
inappropriate and ugly. People who used such decorations, or who put 
blue and white rugs where constant passing over them rapidly reduced 
them to a worn and filthy condition, are now sorry. 

But the opportunity for doing good blue and white rooms has been 
greatly increased by the fashionable vogue of the colors. An immense 
assortment of wall-papers, curtain materials, rugs, etc., is now offered 
to choose from. The blue and white Japanese rugs which are now to be 
bought everywhere allow one to make a room very complete. The one 
thing to be looked to, is the choice of good designs in whatever you use, 
and the great thing to be avoided is the use of several different designs 
in the same room, however good each one may be separately. If you 
have a good figured paper, unless it is one of these which has a cretonne 
or some cheaper fabric made to match, it is probably better to have white 
curtains and cover your furniture, if you wish to do so, with a plain 
blue denim to match the blue in the wall-paper. In such a room furni- 
ture painted white is always good, but for many people mahogany or 
any red wood, natural or stained, will give a stronger, richer effect. 


JAMOE glass is the latest novelty in ornamental ware from Bo- 
hemia. It reproduces the antique in form, and like the Pheeni- 
cian glass, as we know it in the Cesnola collection, has its surface 

illuminated by prismatic colors. The price of each article, whether vase, 
jar, or bowl, varies according to its size, from $250 to $50. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


nunications a1 tions will be printed in this department as are considered, 
ion to art and n, to be of general interest to the readers of the magazine. 
ribers, in asking questiot ly the furnishing and decoration of rooms, are requested 
h sketch plan, show 1 windows. 
nd addresses should be given in order that an answer may be sent by mail in case 
ifficient space for it uges of the magazine. 


I am going to ask you elp me in furnishing a sitting-room which has no 
fireplace in it, and is inrather an awkward shape. The woodwork is ebonized, 
the walls are covered with nbossed paper painted tan color, ceiling frescoed 
lighter with gold stenciling ; carpet is a mixed Persian design, black and red 
and a saffron ye llow prec inating, a quiet, small, mixed pattern. The 
curtains are écru Brussel t (with border) hanging from ceiling to floor. 
My portiéres are a qui yray-green velour. Furniture is mahogany. 
Of course books would h make this room livable; but I have all my 
books in the library adjoining this sitting-room. Can you suggest some way 
to make this room more e? 

The ‘‘living-room’’ st itted for suggestions and as shown by plan 
seems a large and rather well-proportioned room. Our first desire 
would be to move back the furniture near or against the walls. Noth- 
ing gives a more restles eling than to have all the furniture distrib- 
uted over a room without proper holdings against the walls or partitions; 
therefore we would sugg first, to leave the sofa where it is, but move 
the divan across to the right-hand side of the drawing; place a small 
table at the left of the divan, on which should bea book or two and a vase 
for flowers, of silver or s; a simple one will do as well as an expen- 
sive one if of good size and design. If you wish a tea-table, and have no 
fireplace, it should be placed near a back window, with one or two chairs 
arranged near by. Have the table furnished ready for use, whether used 
or not, and have nothing on it but what belongs to making tea. The 
armchair marked ‘‘C’’ may be drawn back into the corner by the win- 
dow on the left of the pla Have a low table near by, in the center of 
the double window; on a plain green pot, holding a large foliage 
plant. Another plant might be placed near another window, at the oppo- 
site end of the room—on the floor, if large enough, or on one of the 
many stools or stands that are to be had for this purpose. The large 
table-desk should be pushed up nearer the wall, so that the window 
light falls well on it from the left. A straight chair should be placed 
before it ready to be use thout any great effort. On the table a lamp 
—by preference a bras ident-lamp, with a small pink fluted shade, 
or a green one even would not be ugly, and possibly a necessity if used 
for work; a rocking-ch with small light table near by, on which a 
work-basket may be put; or have the table well filled with new books, 
magazines and other such fresh literature. Allow the center of the 
room to be free, and you | feel the space and repose to be very accept- 
able. The coloring dos t appeal to us very strongly, and we would 

gegest your first expenditure to be in repapering your walls with a plain 
lore 
l 


great 


sug? 
colored burlap, leaving ceiling, if of good design, as itis. A very 


mprovement would be to have mahogany-colored portiéres of 
velour, and three black r rugs, one before the sofa and one in each 
doorway. These we tl would give tone to the room, and bring the 
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ebonized woodwork together with the general color plan of the room. 
Straight mahogany-colored curtains of velour also at the windows, in the 
winter, would add much richness to the room. A certain shade of red 
would be the color best suited for your walls should you care to change 
the paper now in use. 


I have two rooms which I wish to refurnish. They are very light and 
cheerful; have hardwood floors and white enameled paint in both rooms. 
Will you kindly give me a few suggestions, as to color of paper, curtains, and 
hangings? They are to be used as dining-room and sitting-room. Cc. 8. 


For the living-room a plain rose grass cloth, which may be had in 
the shops here, would be very charming for the walls, with a figured 
ceiling of a geometrical design in rose and gold, with colored picture 
molding. At the windows can be silk curtains of a darker shade than 
the walls, either heavy Shiki silk or a good quality of India, hanging 
straight down to the windowsills only, with sheer white muslin sash 
curtains. The furniture, covered with figured stuffs toning into the 
walls, or a good, soft, pinkish red velour would be good. If the latter 
is used, plain brass nails would work well on the furniture. The dining- 
room opening from this rose room should be of a deep, dignified color; 
a Morris paper of green and cream, with a cream ceiling, would be excel- 
lent. Green silk curtains, with white dotted muslin ones at the sash, 
as in the other room, would do as well here. A very good effect might 
be made with plain green walls and cream ceiling; curtains of a flowered 
muslin in a Morris pattern and of beautiful colorings can be obtained. 


This material is washable and serviceable, but there should be plain 
walls to secure the best result. The portiére between the rooms may be 
bordering on the rose color, only darker, as contrast with the green room 
will sharpen the red considerably. 


IT enclose a rough outline of my ‘‘ Dutch Colonial’’ cottage, built seven 
years ago just out of New York City. The house is a simple, inex- 
pensive one, but a charming example of the above domestic architec- 
ture. The pleasing effect of the interior rests chiefly on the good 
size of the rooms, the many charming windows, broad and low, whose 
casings are made up of many slender interlacing arches, and the general 
color effect. This has been for the hall: Cream white woodwork, mahogany 
handrail to balustrade, sand - finished plaster, calcimined pale yellow, 
mahogany-colored velour door-hangings (no doors), antique rugs. This 
I shall not change, save to paper, I think, with a Colonial yellow paper. 
The library has been—walls and woodwork alike — one shade of soft green, 
rather light (‘‘lichen color’’) hangings, moss-green velour. One of my 
doubts is whether or no I shall improve on this quiet, restful effect by paint- 
ing woodwork cream white, and papering with a slightly darker shade. 
The dining-room has been—walls of a soft terra cotta, and paint a 
soft wood color. This has been pleasing as a background to the pale 
yellow hall, and lichen-green library. At the same time I have felt 
dissatisfied with it; yet again, fear making things less good, particu- 
larly as I want to keep the house simple in effect as well as fact. I 
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Cosy Corners 


We take a genuine artistic 
pleasure in fitting up those 
cosy nooks and corners with 
the beauties of the Orient. 
And the feeling of enthusiasm 
grows with the size and im- 
portance ot the task before us. 

While other styles come 
and go, rise and fall, now on 
a wave of favor, now on the 

ebb of the passe—the Oriental unceasingly grows in popularity. Its 
warmth of color that is yet soft enough to grow the lovelier with famili- 
arity; its ever-changing aspects like the ceaseless kaleidoscopic changes 
of the sea; and not the least important, its indestructibility and service- 
giving wear, make the Oriental the prime favorite for occidental homes. 
And this leads to the suggestion that Oriental furnishings, in terms of 
their serviceableness, are least expensive of all. Hand-painted curtains, 
table covers, draperies, and bed covers are lower in price than many 
machine made fabrics, while Oriental embroideries, hangings, etc., are 
every bit as reasonable as high-class goods of European or American 
make. 

We have always on hand a 
large assortment of Kiskelim 
rugs, Dzidzim or Bagdad stripes, 
saddle bags, hand-printed cot- 
tons, embroideries, Benares and 
Moradabad wares, pearl inlaid 
tabourets, Blackwood _ tables, 
chairs, divans, couches, desks, 
screens, fans, shields, lanterns 
and many odd pieces to associate 
with this class of decoration. 

Our whole fourth floor is 
taken up with house furnishings. 
We sell interior decorations out- 
right, or contract to furnish 
material, labor and skill. Esti- 
mates gladly given. No order 
too large and none too small. 


CARSON PIRIE SCoTT& Co. 


State and Washington Sts. 


Chicago. 
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TOBEY'S 
SEPTEMBER OPENING 


OCCURS MONDAY SEPT. 5, 1898 














N PURSUANCE of a custom hon- 
ored by years, we take pleasure in 
again announcing to our friends and 

patrons the approach of our September 
Opening. This occasion, however, is to 
be varied by a departure from the regu- 
lation display of past seasons. The fourth 
floor and household art rooms have 
blossomed into fresh beauty and charm. 
Our famous hand made furniture, each 
piece of which is now arranged in its direct 
relation to each other piece, has been aug- 
mented here and there, by a bureau, a table, 
a cabinet, a sofa, a chair, which in design 
and execution represent so many steps 
forward from last year, in the progress of history-making furniture. 

We have on this floor, a corner reserved for antique furniture, a few 
pieces of which, chosen from many, stand for examples of the dull finish 
which we are applying to some of our reproductions, and to old pieces 
brought us, for repair and re-finishing. Here too, we have added a rare 
collection of very beautiful screens, warm leather effects, richly ornamented 
in color and gold, carved black oak frames, the panels done in fruits and 
foliage, mellowed almost t suggestion by the overlay of gold lacquer. 
Dainty white screens for my lady’s boudoir or bed room, the panels 
painted by our special decorator, with rare flowers borrowed from garden 
or hedgerow, others, with the panels of carefully selected silks to harmo- 
nize in color with the decoration of a room. In artistic grouping on this 
floor, is furniture from at home and abroad, carrying at once to the inter- 
ested observer suggestions for its disposition in the various rooms of his 
own home. One corner is devoted to a display of fabrics, tapestry, damasks, 
silks, velours, linens, cretonnes, everything, in short, required for fur- 
niture coverings, draperies and hangings. In another part of the same 
floor, is an effective assortment of lace curtains, delicate silks and nets, 
for window draperies. Our selections of curtains in Irish point, Renais- 
sance, Arabian, Brussels, and Cluny laces are unrivaled in Chicago. Here 
also, wall paper selected by artists from the best manufacturers of the old 
and new worlds, is shown, with the accompaniment of suggestions for the 
general furnishing of the room, carrying out the color scheme and 
style of furniture, that there may be no lack of harmony or good taste. 
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Ornamenting the various pieces of fur- 

niture in our Household Art rooms, 

and disposed in corners and cabinets, 

are rare bits of bric-a-brac, old delft, 

silver, cut glass, lamps, copper and 

brass articles of unique design and rare 

finish. Prominent among our orna- 

ments is our collection of Swedish 

pottery, of which we have the exclusive 

sale. A large importation of this truly 

artistic ceramic will be on exhibition 

in our art rooms. Vases, bowls and jars 

of exquisite shape and glaze, in colors chosen from an autumnal forest when 
the frost-touched leaves take on their most splendid beauty. The prices 
of these range from $2.50 to $15.00, each piece being equally beautiful in 
shape and color, varying only in size and elaboration. 

In other departments of our great store, there are to be found exclusive 
and beautiful articles for house Lealhinn and adornment, at prices within 
the range of even the most moderate purses. Home-making is a matter 
of importance to the young couple, modestly fitting up their tiny apartment, 
as it is to the experienced buyer with a larger bank account, and there 
should be the same relative fastidiousness in thought given to one as to the 
other. Especially selected for those among our patrons who are striving 
for a rich and pleasing effect with moderate outlay, is our modern Venetian 
furniture. Travelers in Europe are sorely tempted to buy from the full 
store house of the old world, and find it most difficult to resist at least one 
piece from Venice, a souvenir from that wonderful city, rich in history and 
sentiment. For the benefit of those of our patrons not fortunate enough to 
possess an original piece, we have secured some very happy reproductions in 
chairs, téte-a-tétes, rockers and window seats. These are carefully fashioned 
and entirely correct copies of old Venetian and Roman designs, finished in 
mahogany, walnut, forest green, and canary yellow, upholstered with leather, 
painted in oil, and are of such splendid color and decorative effect in reds, 

gold, strong blues and purples, as to 

bring to mind the rich riot of color 
in stained glass. Moreover, the de- 
sign of this ornamentation is inter- 
esting, as well as beautiful.. It is 

a faithful reproduction of the vari- 

ous coat of iia of the different 

cities of Italy. This furniture with 
many other things, will add fresh 
attraction to our regular visitors. 

It must be seen to be appreciated, 
.- and with its tempting prices and 

the possibilities it presents for ef- 

fective decoration, will unquestion- 
ably establish the vogue it deserves. 


REC HKEE CECEELECKE CODD: POY, 
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Picturesque Country Cottages 


to harmonize with nature and fit into the landscape, 
should be stained with the soft, rich tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The “glare” of paint is not in tune with nature. 
Our Stains look better, wear better and are 50 per 
cent cheaper than paint. 


Stained wood samples and color studie ee on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole [ifr., 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Py ee . Summer Residence of Rudolph H. Kissel, Esq. 
Ager a entral Points. Designed by Mrs. Kissel. : 


| Cabot’s Sheating ‘‘ Quilt” 
| — warms the whole family. 





OR Elegant Wedding Invitations | SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


and Announcements; also fine in Book Form now ready 


Correspondence Statione! Crests, $1.50 all booksellers or sent on receipt 
Monograms, Address Dies, Book of price by publishers 
Marks, Stamping and I\luminating, HERBERT 8. STONE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


send for samples to MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


& D CHILDS &, CO College preparation for both sexes. Introductory 
a 4 m year for young _— Faculty all colle; adu- 
ee 8) ; all (opened a, and a e a 

at ready or young men. Morgan Hall (remod- 
140 Monroe Stre eled 1898) for young women. New athletic field. 
: Expenses, $250 to $400 per year. Pure air and water. 
Chicago, Ill. Address The Dean of the Academy, 

Morgan Park, Ill. 
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Light and Ventilation 


Brooches * ) 





Stick Pins 
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Hat Pins 





The Combination “Star’’ Ven- 
tilator supplies ventilation and light 
simultaneously where economy of space 


in rare 


4 


Rings 

—— designs 
is necessary. 

It is the only Ventilator of its class and 
is pronounced by prominent authorities 
a valuable improvement. 

Explanatory circulars free, 


MERCHANT & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO 
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W. K. COWAN 
& COMPANY, 





121-123 N. State 
Street .... Chicago 
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